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FOR THE TELESCOPE. 


EPISCOPACY. 
os (Concluded.) 


"Pwill now notice the re; A sloop and 
aster, is compared to cheap religion and 
se who teach it ; at dhiak the Gigar ne nr 
suppose.) ink t ure shou 
be: At, to make it apply. There are very 
few traits iar to a steam-boat, that is 
H Episcopacy. First, a steam-boat 
id, and is owned and sup- 


more than the poor, so is 

y. Again, if the distance between 
and New-York is figurative of the 
aind has to travel over from nature 
in this case, Episcopacy may 

to ast on account of the 
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“Gor mess to be reconciled to man, 
‘and the conditions to be complied with on 
poet, effect the reconciliation; then 
the priest deliversan exhortation to the people 
‘to induce them to comply with, and perform 
Whe conditidns. No sooner is this one, than 
people are ready to go through and per- 
the conditions. ro ck the priest and 
p go ding dong, calling themselves 
iserable sinners, &c. ‘The conditions being 
erformed the priest stands up while the peo- 
ile continue to kneel, and he pronounces re- 
iseiliation or absolution, and forgiveness of 
i, in the name of God, and by his authori- 
pretendedly.) for I have a Gospel Mes- 
: r before me, No. 32, containing a com- 
" Ment upon this part of the service, in which 
itis stated, “ for it is the minister’s duty alone 
declaration by authority fiom 


f _ 


a describing an in®vidual as having un- 
n belief in Christ, and heartily repent- 
+ the comment saith, “he will be dis- 
ged and absolved from all the sins he 
A ai Defo committed, as certainly as if God 
limself had declared with his own mouth, 
ice his minister has done it in his name, and 
The same comment speak- 
of being early at church, 


8 
jm 
; 


_ Pertunity of confessing your sins, and the 
mifort of hearing your pardon pronounced 
you thereupon,” (rank era’ 
i absolution is pronounced, the priest 
and th F seston jointly address God as their 
tr, by repe the Lord’s prayer: afler 
pra ng and magnifying God by priest 
Ht peo) alternately, also some singing is 


ap. Sard 


hental trip is made in about one hour; 
qu ze could not be made 
; Only think one hour’s ope- 
jiscopal process, changes the 

. Operation, [if it is not 

ery,| {rom a state of an- 

i od, from a 
be- 


th x bres machine in some places. 
icker 


of the time-in which this, 


the service saith “ for if the 
miss the begiming of it, you lose the op- 


ererally ; to assist in this part of 


ain make the same expeditious trip, from | 
Albany to New-York figuratively speaking, 
and in some unknown way find themselves at 
Albany every time they meet for worship,and 
again arrive at New-York in about an hour; 
and like a horse in a mill, come to the place 
they started from, and so continue their 
rounds. Such a proceeding is in direct oppo- 
sition to the fo ras. scripture, “ There- 
fore leaving the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, —— unto perfection ; not laying 
again the foundation of repentance from dead 
works, and of faith towards God.” Hebrews, 


. 1. 

The other figure mentioned is a sloop, and 
though this is intended to represent the pro- 
ceeding of reformers, it may be that a sloop 
may be as much a figure of Episcdpacy.— 
First, it is described as a small but very dirty 
and ousy locking sloop. Perhaps reformers 
may look small in the eyes of priests, and 

jest-ridden people, and its not uncommon to 
attribute their zealous efforts to be the effects 
of craziness. But if there be any religious 
proceeding thet may be called dirty, it is 

for money. ‘The apostle comes 
very near the term dirty, where he is speak- 
ing of thosé who preach for money ; he saith, 
“for filthy lucre.” Therefore Mr. P. D. you 
will please take this term dirty as descriptive 
of some Episcopalians, more than of those 
who attempt to make religion very cheap. 

The next discription is ragged sails. Sails 
are arrangements to catch the wiad, by which 
the sloop is driven along. This part is figu- 
wative of Episcopacy too, for without ar- 
rangements to catch the wind [cash] 1t cannot 
move; and if such arrangements are in a 
ragged state, it would move as slow as the 

thought the sloop would. The 
Episcopal saile were in somewhat of a ragged 
}state at Auburn sometime back. But j 
new sails have been fixed to the concern, and 
the thing seems to move along nicely Bat if 
I am not mistaken, there is some holes in the 
sails of some other estabjishments that go by 
wind [cash] in Auburn. 

Again, the countryman expressed his fears 
that the ragged sails would fly to atoms if 
there came a gust, and that it was dangerous 
to venture a passage by sucha vessel. It is, 
also stated that as the vessel went down it was 
upset, and but for the kind aid of the steam- 
boat, those on board would have found a wa- 
me grave. 

no we discriptive of Episcopacy too. When 
a system of religion is dependent on money 
for its continuance, a gust of public opinion 
will upset such a proceeding. There came 
a gust against Episcopacy in some of the 
southern states produced by Jefferson and 
others. ‘The Episcopal sails which were 
spread to catch sixteen thousand pounds of 
\tobacco for the support of the priest, flew to 
atoms. The priests shifted for themselves as 
well as they could, and left the people to sink 
or swim. ‘l'housands that have started for 





ed it dangerous to continue their voyage in 
such a vessel, even when it was not -pset. 

Now Mr. P. D. asloop is so much descrip- 
tive of Episcopacy, and so little figurative of 
ers you mentioned, that as I said 
before, the figure should be reversed ; for as 
a sloop needs both wind and tide on a river, 
so you need cash and the tide of popularity. 
But as a steam-boat is an invention to proceed 
without either wind or tide, or even against 
both; it is’ in this sense figurative of the re- 
formers, who are attempting to make religion 
very cheap. And I hope such a reform ison 
the eve of breaking in upon us, when the word 
of the Lord will rin like a steam-boat with- 
out wind [cash] or tide [popularity] or even 
against both, when necessary. 

There is another sentence in your article 
Mr. P. D, that I will notice, it is as follows: 
“ When we enter upon the work of reform- 
ing the world, and showing that every body 

ot ad@pt our own peculiar ae 
e 


madmen, or knaves. 


heaven on board of Episcopacy has consider-% 














have | Sambo, I think that 
the 


ed with, proceed in their meetings generally 
speaking, upon the principle that every body 
who does not adopt their peculiar notions, is 
either fools, madmen, or knaves; and! do not 
know any sect more rigid in this than the 
Episcopalians. The latter part of the sen- 
tence 1s truly discriptive of the reform that 
we now stand in need of. A proceeding upon 
this principle would throw open our religious 
meetings, and allow liberty of speech to all, 
for “we ought to consider there are {those in the 
world ‘quite as wise and as honest as our- 
selves.” A proceeding upon this priaciple 
would soon destroy that wicked jealousy and 
prejudice, which sectarianism produceth in 
our minds: it would soon do away those un- 
friendly and tyrannical regulations which de- 
ny liberty of speech in religious meetings. I 
hope a reform founded on this principle will | 
soon prevail ; if it does not, it will be such a 
reform as has not prevailed since the apos- 
tles’ age. 

A reform of this sort would drive all hire- 
litg priests before it, like chaff before the 
wird, for wisdom and honesty requires no 
bribe [salary] to bring it into action; but it 
does require liberty of action to make itself 
manifest. Let liberty of speech into religious 
meetings, and the wise and honest would soon 
gain the ascendancy, and become so conspicu- 
ous, that we should as a people become wise 
and honest from the force of imitation; for 
man is an imitative creature. 

Now Mr. P: D. when you are preaching to 
an Episcopal congregation, remember your 
own words, thatthere are others quite as wise 
and as honest as yourself; and for that rea- 
son ought to have the same liberty to teach 
others the art of being wise and honest, at 
the same time and place. And remember 
too, that it is aot the hands of «a Bishop that 
entitles a man to preach, but wisdom and ho- 
nesty. 

. W. ANDREWS. 


FOR THE TELESCOPE. 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN SAMBO, A BLACK 
MAN, AND DEACON T. 


(Sambo sitting under a tree, his head Jean- 
on his hand.) Deacon ‘I’. comes along. 
. T. Well Sambo, what are 5 thinking 
about; you look like a philosopher. 
S. Me tink Massa, *bout de sarinon Dr. G. 
preach Sabhat day. 
D. T. Thatis right Sambo. I’m glad to 
hear that you think about divine things; do 
you recollect the text? 








D. T. Well Sambo, how much do «you 
think, a preacher ought to have, according to 
the Bible ? 

S. Possel Paul say, habing food and rai- 
ment we should be content, 

D. T. How much do you think it will take 
to keep Dr. G. and his family in “food and 
raiment ?” 

S. Don’t know, but gess dis way ; dare is 
Massa Sawall de carpenter, he say he no 
make six hundred dollar a year ; he build a 
good house for heself, and buy two more hou- 
sen. _ And dare is Massa Wulcan de black- 
smit, he say he neber make more dan two 
dollar a day, and he buy good farm; and he 
lib well ‘nuff for any body, he very good to 
de poor too ; gess Dr. G. got dollar plenty in 
his strong box!! ; 
_ D. T. You ought not to judge so. Dr. G. 
is very charitable, he gives a great deal of 
money to Bible, Tract, and Missionary So- 
cleties. 

S. Gess Dr. G. don’t gib much; it ge in 
his name ; but de ladies gader de money to 
make him member ob de Bible Siety, snd de 
young men collect de dollar to send ‘o de 

‘ract Siety. , 

D. T, Dr. G. says he is very poor, and we 
have got to collect money now to pay of his 
debts. 

8. So, so, Massa Deacon dat make me tink 
of the horse leach two daters, alway cry give! 
give! but Massa 

D.'T. I see Deacon B. going yonder, I 
want to speak him ; good bye Sambo. 

Sambo alone. Ha, ha! he no like what I 
say he got a son at de “logical Seminary; by 
and by he want seventeen hundred dollar te 
preach. De poor hab de gospel preach to 
dem; but mus pay bery dear, Jesus and his 
*povels no doso. Iwill read one of Jesus 
sarmons. [He takes out his bible and reads.) 

GLEANER. 

Newark, M. J. Dec. 1827. 


FOR THE TELESCOPE. 


I have heard sectarianism illustrated in 
something like the following manner: 

Suppose several Christians from different 
parts of the world to meet, they would begin 
all in love, to converse on the common salva- 
tion, and the love of the Redeemer; their 
hearts would begin to knit together in love : 
when in some unlucky moment, A. would say 
to B, “well brother, Pm a Baptist; what 
church do you belong to.” “I am a Presby- 
terian.” ‘* And so you hold tc infant bap- 











S. Yes Massa, he say from the geod book, 
dat we must no muzzel de ox dat tread out 
de corn , but he say so much *bout gibing mo- 
ney to de*preacher, dat I guess the Dr. for- 
get de text heself! 

D. T. Ono, Sambo; he proved from the 
Bible that we ought to support the gospel. 
S. Me don’t know "bout de sporting de gos- 
pel, me tink ’bout de text Massa. 

D. T. Well Sambo, the text proves it. 

S. Don’t know if it do; me tink dis way; 
if Massa Deacon had his ox tread out de corn 
—ox eat some ob de grgin—dat all well; by 
and by de ox drag two or tree bushel one side 
for heself—me tink it time to muzzel dat ox! 

D. T. I would think so too Sambo ; but 
what does that prove? 

S. As Dr. Gy we will spiratilize it; Dr. 
G. gets sev red dollar a year, dat 
tree time more dan will keep his family; me 
tink it time he muzzled! 

D. T. How you talk Sambo, it means, (as 
Dr. G. says) when the ox treadeth out the 
corn he has as much as he wants of the 
grain. , 

S. He has as much as he wants to eat 
Massa, no more ; but nie tink if you let some 
preacher hab «s much) as he want, he would 
ae all de grain, and all de straw, and all de 
chaff!!! - 

D. T. You talk wonderful strange to-day 

‘elesco 


a? 


tism.” “And ? rejoins the Presbyterian, 
“are for closalaeinm anion and adult bap- 
tism.” A Quaker says, “he thinks sacra- 
ments are non-essential.” “ Heresy ! heresy !” 
cries a Roman Catholic, “there is seven sa- 
craments.” ‘“ And what are you neighbour,” 
says another he replys “a Methodist.”-— 
“ And you hold to free will. and fall from 
grace,” cries a Calvanist. “ Predestination 
and reprobation are doctrines of the devil,” 
rejoins the Methodist. So from being all in 
love they get disputing about their “isims,” 
they talk away all their religion, give occasion 
to infidels to cavil, and bring a reproach on 
true religion ; such is sectarianism. 
GLEANER. 


FROM THE GEORGETOWN (KY.) CHRISTIAN MEs- 
SENGER. 


TRUE STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
, WORLD. 


“ Come out of Her, my people, that ay - 
take not of her Prem 2 } 
We often execrate in others, what we prac- 
tise ourselves ? We look back at the persecu- 
tions, seton foot against the Saviour by the 
Jews,with the mingled sensations of astonish- 
ment, indignation and horror. To the Jews 
‘were committed the oracles of God, ip which 
character of the Messiah, and the object 





you have been reading | 


| his mission in the world. were clearly set 


They were , longing, 
and ardently praying for bis approach. “But 


» 








. proposing difficult questions to him; but all 


<* 





‘of Devils!! And finally in prosecuting their 


126 ‘a aie 
he a Ba 

ala! sthey suffered the iiterpreters or th 
and the people, to take. f 
knowledge, and lock up rom ‘public view the 
true meaning of the prophecies, that related 
to the Messiah, and the object of his advent, 
and put such a construction upon them as 
presented the Saviour in the character of a 
mighty military Chieftain, whose only object 
in coming to the world, would be, the politi- 
cal deliverance and glory of the house of Is- 
rael. , And so firmly settled were they in thig 
opinion, and so completely did it meet their 
pride and carnality, that when he came, with 
one voice they eried out against him ! Though 
he céme to them loaded with the richest bles- 
sings that heaven could bestow, and proposed 
salvation to them, a salvation infinitely more 
important than that which they desired, yet 
‘they saw no form nor comeliness in him that 
a should desire him.” 

he same ten thousand eyes that had been 
anxiously looking for him, when he was pre- 
sented to them were turned away from hinr 
with disgust, beholding no ensigns of royalty 
attached to his person, no glittering robes, no 
shield, nor sword, nor mighty armies with 
implements of death, and sound of trumpet, 
gathering to his standard! The same ten 
thousand voices that had been employed in 
fervent prayer for his coming, when he came 
were elamorous for his blond!! 

Though he went about doing good, they 
sought by-every stratagem, to fird accusations 
against him. ‘They sent their chief men to 
insnare him in his words, to confound him b 


their efforts of this sort failed. ‘They became 
alarmed at his influence. What do we?” [say 
they] “If we let this man alone, all men will 
believe on him, and the Romans will come 
and take away our place and nation.” They 


Finding themselves: unable to cope with him 
by argument, or any thing like fair means, 
they sought to inflame the passions, and a- 
rouse the prejudices of the people against 
him, by slander and misrepresentation. 

They charge him with breaking the Sab- 
bath—they represent him as a madman—as 
having a Devil, and as performing all the mi; 
racles he wrought, by Beelzebub, the prince 


malicious designs against the Saviour; they 
take him by wicked hands, and crucify and 
stay him! Now all this they did for God’s 
sake, to preserve inviolate the law of Moses ; 
to support a favourite creed ! 

e witness also, the persecutions of the 
first Christians after the death of their Mas- 
ter, by the Jews and Romans, and we see the 
same spirit actuating both people. The Pa- 
gan persecutesthe Christian, that he may sup- 

rt his idolatrous worship ; and the Jew that 
& may support the religion of the Jews. We 
see a Saul of Tarsus filled with zeal for the 
Jew’s religion; breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the Christians; dragging 
them before the judgment seats, and causing 
them to be put to death, and to blaspheme the 
worthy name of Christ. 

On the other hand, we see one wicked Em- 
peror, after another, in Pagan Rome, enact- 
ing the most sanguinary laws against the 
Christians, «and. causing ands of them 
to be put to death in the cruel manner. 

At length, the church of Christ (or some- 
thing bearing that name) is established by 
law, under Constantine. The whole face of 
things is pow changed. Persecutions are now 
set on foot, to support the church, or rather 
to support the creed of the strongest party.— 
Trinitarians, and Arians alternately persecute 
and are persecuted. Ah, Lord God! what a 
wretched state of things does the church pre- 
sent from this period, for many centuries af- 
ter ! But little else is seen, than the unhallow- 
ed struggles of ambitious priests, for absolute 
dominion over the estates. dnd consciences of 
men. Every principle of Christianity is tramp- 
led upon; all the tender sympathies of our 
nature are sacrificed on the Altar of Priestly 
ambition—hypoerisy, cruelty, bloodshed, and 
death mark their course. 

Thousands, and tens of thousands of men, 
and even of tender females, fall victims to the 
rage of partyism. 

Now all this too, they did for God’s sake— 
All to i gen heresy and schism; and to 
promote the unity, purity, and peace of the 
church :—and to preserve the truth invio- 
late!!! , 

Thus was the prophecy of our Saviour ful- 
filled : “they that kill you shall think they do 
GoWs service.” 

Nov, while thus we glance at the persecu- 
tions of | the Saviour by the Jews, the perse- 
eutions of the Aj stie 

| the Jews ard 





6m them the key-of|’ 


‘true, as I shall make appear. 


resolved to put him down, right or wrong.— | ed, to church fellowship, than an acknowledg- 







s, and first Christians 
, and the persecutions 


as 


‘ 0 


if souls are 


0 

rr owed and our i cand 

0s eee and our a athies are ex- 
cited, for the victims .of their diabolical rage. 
But reader, while Christians of all denomi- 
nations look at the ecnduct of those cruel per- 
secutors with the greatest abhorrence, and are 
disposed, as they ought to be, to number them 
amongst the enemies of God and man, will 
you be astonished. [roast what I say and pon- 
der it well} if I shall show, that Christians [so 
called] are cherishing in their own bosoms, 
the very root from which all those evils which 
they execrate, have sprung? Alas! it is too 


Why did the Jews persecute the Saviour? 
Because he would not subscribe to their mea- 
sures—would not subscribe to their creed. 
Why did the Pagans p°rsecute, the Apostles 
and first Christians? Because they would not 
worship idols, but opposed all idolatry. Why 
did the ‘Trinitarians persecute the Arians? 
Because the Arians would not subscribe the 
Nicene'creed. Why did the Catholics per- 
secute thousands to death? Because they op- 
posed their corruptions—because they would 
not subscribe their creed _Why do the Pres- 
byterians often exclude men from their com- 
munion, whose lives are holy, who in reading 
the scriptures, find out that the Westminster 
Divines did not know all the truth? Because 
of that very circumstance—for attempting to 
grow wiser than theirteachers, and for avow- 
ing their convictions. 


And why do other denominations pursue the 
same course? For reasons precisely similar. 
Because men dare to cal) in question the 
infallibilit} of their acknowledged fallible 
creeds. % 

While, therefore, any thing more is requir- 


ment, that Jesus Christ i+ the Son of God, 
the Saviour of the world, and a life conformed 
to their acknowledgment—while any explana- 
tion of doctrine, by fallible men is set up asa 
test of Christian character, so Jong as we are 
actuated by the spirit cf the Jews, who killed 
the Lord of Glory—so long as we are walk- 
ing in the steps of the Mother of Harlots, and 
are but too plainly evincing that we are her 
true daughters. ‘Thus, we see that spirit from 
which arose all the persecutions of Christ, his 
Apostles and Church, is nourished and foster- 
ed more or less, in every sect afhong us. This 
spirit is the fountain, the streams whereof 
have beenhuman authoritative creeds,religious 
persecution, the Holy Inquisition, and all the 
corruptions of the church. 


It is this spirit which invades the preroga- 
tives of Jehovah, by prescribing the rules of 
faith and conduct to the churéh, of which 
Christ is the only Head and Lawgiver. It is 
this spirit,which, in effect, takes from the peo- 
ple the Bible, and puts into their hands a hu- 
man creed ; which must be received and obey- 
ed, on pain of excommunication. I say in ef- 
fect it takes from them the Bible : for although 
they are allowed to read it as much as they 
please to prove thet the creed is right, yet 
they must not test the creed by tlre Bible, so 
as to find any error in it. 


While therefore the various sects are seek- 
ing to preserve their human creeds inviolate, 
as tests of orthodoxy, and are endeavouring 
to put down every reformer, who is pleading 
for the superlative excellency of thesBible, as 
the enly rule of faith and manners,—who is 
striving to pull down and destroy all sectarian 
names, distinctions, and divisions, and bring 
the church to that oneness for which the Sav- 
iour prayed and for which every child of Go 
prays. Thay evince most conclusively that 
they are walking in the steps and are actuated 
by the spirit of their persecuting fathers.— 
And that while they profess to abhor the crue! 
deeds of their fathers,and are raising monu- 
ments of praise to the memory of those who 
were persecuted to death by them; and are 
saying that if we had lived in the days of our 
fathers, we would not hayg joined them ir 
their evil deeds. Alas! bear witness 
against themselves that they ae their children 
and are filling up the measure of their fath- 
ers. It may possibly be thought by some, 


they proceed from that spirit which the writer 
would condemn. But I do most solemnly de- 
clare, that, if I know any thing of myself, they 
ete from nothing sectarian, but from the 

lest conviction that they are true, and the 
deepest solicitude for the welfare of the church 
of God. Iam one of those who believe, that 
we are all in Babylon together. Some, to be 
sure, are only in the outskirts of the city, while 


others are in the ‘heart of it. While, there- 
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that these remarks are too severe, and that) i 





FOR THE TELESCOPE. 
SEEKING PRAISE OF MEN—A HINT. 


‘When thou dost alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before you as the hypocrites do. 
Matt. vi. 6. 

Trumpets were used: in old times [before 
the invention of printing,) by couriers or 
ralds to promulgate decrees, sound the alarm 
in time of war; or when a victory was achiev- 
ed the “trumpet of fame told the story,” 
and indeed in nearly all cases for which news- 
papers are now used; therefore those who 
now give money, or any thing else for benevo- 
lent purposes, however laudable, if their names 
are published by those “ light winged messen- 
gerss,” [paper trumpets] let them remember 
it is in direct contrariety to our Saviour’s pre- 
cept, it is “ sounding a trumpet before them.” 
GLEANER. 





Judging from the exercises of some in different parts 
we are inclined to think that some. preparations are 
making for the battle or contest spoken of by Mr. 
Gates in our last, in relation to a testimony against sects 
and all false Religion. The following extract seems to 
augur something of this kind 


The time I think is rolling on fast for a 
general excitement about religious liberty, or 
liberty of speech. ‘To speak of myself, I am 
preparing jor new. events; an impression 
seems to grow stronger and stronger on my 
mind. “Go into towns and cities,” [sectarian 
meetings.] Sometimes fines’ and imprison- 
ments seern ahead. But still I &el as Paul 
did, when he said, “ None of these things 
move me.” I could write muc! respecting 
the propriety, necessity, and right of speak- 
ing in sectarian meetings if I had time, but I 
have no time to say more at present. 

. W. ANDREWS. 


FOR THE TELESCOPE. 
A QUESTION. 


What water did the Author of the Scrip- 
tures intend to have used, in the true Gospel 


Samaria went to draw from Jacob’s well, or 
was it such water as our Saviour had refer- 
ence to, when he said, “ But the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” 

Some may answer both kinds, but it will 
not be satisfactory. INCOGNITO, 





PMisceliany. 


1 





FOR THE TELESCOPE. 


If you think the following extract, (from 
Dr. Young’s True Estimate of Human Life,) 
is worthy of a place in your useful miscellany 
you will confera favor by publishing it. [ 


very true descripticn. 


Baptism? was it such water as the woman of | 


think it is not only a very animated, but a} 





; ~ t ‘ “ 2 6. . + 3 
Se ml aye ne Bay fd With shame end pity my mnt 
sili aciie |turns from its purpose, and goes backw 
ye P TIMOTHY. | with reverence be throw a illceer —— 


ness of my father. In a word, the true notion 
of human happiness explained, is itself one 
of the strongest proofs of our misery, Foy 
how can we speak more adequately of it, than 
by saying, itis that of which our despair jg 
as necessary as our passion for it is vehement 
and unextinguisliable ? Now ardently to thirst 
and unavoidable to despond with regard to 
the same thing, and that thing of consequences 


he-| Supreme, is the consummation of infelicity, 


I know but one solid pleasure in life, and tha( 
is our duty. How miserable theb, how un- 
wise, how unpardonable, are they who make 
that one a pain! 


—_—_— 


_ BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF THE sIGy- 
ERS OF THE DECLARATION oF 
INDEPENDENCE. 


Chancelior Wythe, of Virginia-A lawyer, 
a judge of the purest morals and deepest learn- 
ing, idle and dissipated until thirty years of 
age, when ‘.e first applied himself to the law)” 
the preceptor of Jefferson. eS 


lawyer. His biography is ample, 
and authentic. by 

William Williams, of Connecticut—Origj 3 
nally a town clerk, but liberally edutaletl : 
then an upright, benevolent merchant saeri- 
ficed the greater part of his gains to the puble 
service. 

Samuel Huntington, of Connecticut—a mex 
ploughman until his twenty-second year, afler- 
wards an eminent lawyer, president of Qon- 
88, chief justice of his state, and governor. 
is biography highly curious. 
William Floyd, of New York—A farmer,a 
general, enjoyed a large share of state hop- 
ours. 

George Walton, of Georgia—Originally a 
apprentice to a carpenter in Virginia, self-ede 
cated to the law, a colonel, wounded in battle, 
twice governor of Georgia, chief justice, sena- 
tor of the United States. 

George Clymer, of Pennsylvania— A mer-- 


writer, an efficient and honourable patriot. 
His biography full and interesting, * but dit- 
use : 


-— Goodness his delight, 
Wisdom his wéalth, and glory his reward.” 

Benjamin Rush, as a physician andan ai- 
thor, the most celebrated of the American 
faculty, distinguished for his political connex- 
ions and labours. 

Matthew Thornton, of New Hampshire-- 
A practitioner of medicine, army surgeon be- 
fore the revolution, a president of the provir- 
cial convention, a judge of the Supreme Court, 
a man of wit and humour, continued to soe 
tice physic while a judge, wrote politi¢al 
esSays for the newspapers, and prepared ame- 
taphysical work for publication, alter he was 
eighty years of age: died in his eighty-ninth 

ear. 

William Whipple, of New Hampshire— 
Originally a cabin boy and sailor, a captain 

t the age of twenty one, then a merchant, @ 
general, who fought with Gates, and else- 





GLEANER. 
DESCRIPTION OF HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


“ What is human happiness? a world! a 
notion’! a day dream? a wish! a sigh! a 


eMhat to be talked of! a mark to be shot at, 


‘but never hit ! a picture in the head, and a 
pang in the heart of man. Wisdom com- 
mends it gravely, learning talks of it pom- 
pously, our understanding listens to it eager- 
ly, our affection pursues it warmly, and our 
experience despairs of it irretrievably. Imagi- 
nation persuades some that they have found 
it, but it is while their reason is asleep : Pride 
prevails with others to boast of it; but it is 
only a boast, by which they may deceive their 
neighbours, but not themselves! Felicity of 
constitution, and suavily of manners, make 
the nearest approach to it; but it is only an 
=) alee ady fortune, the nature of thing’, the 
infirmities of the body, the passions of the 
‘mind, the dependence on others, the preva- 
lence of vice, the very condition of (uncor- 
rected humanity, forbi's anembrace. Wine, 
beauty, music, pomp, study, diversion, busi- 
ness, wisdom, all that sea or land, nature or 
art, oat xi rest, wa bestow are it gece 
expedients to heave off the ingupportabli d 
of an hour from the heart offitems Pha of 
an hour from tie heir of an eternity ! 

young, or unexperienced, or vain, or 
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fore, I look at the condition of the Christian 
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ly, were subject to this weakness 
yething! But when the learned : 


and grey—it shocks! it mor-| 


where, arranged the capitulation of Burgoyne. 
| a judge of the superior court; “ As a sailer,. 
| says the biography, “ he speedily attained the 
| bighest rank in his profession, as a merchant, 
jhe was cireumspect and industrious, @s @ 
| congressman, he was firm and_ fearless, as @ 
legislator, he was honest and able, as @ com- 
mander, he was cool and courageous, 484 
judge, he was dignified and impartial, and as 
a meinber of many subordinate public offices, 
he was alert and persevering. He bore all 
his honours with modesty and ag pe 
Dr. John Witherspoon, of New Jersey, 4 
eminent and profound divine, president © 


force and talent, a statesman of great influence 
and energy. His biography is ample and in- 
structive. 

Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania, a merebatt 
the unrivalled financier of the revolution, the 
ecuniary sou! of the cause. His biography. 
like that of others, needs compression, but 1 
is interesting and correct. 

Abraham Clark, of New Jersey, a surveyo, 
alawyer, and gave gratuitous counsel. ‘ 

Francis Lewis, of New York, a merchant, 
and soldier, before the Revolution, very use 
ful as a rebel, his fine estate on Lon Islan¢ 
destroyed by the British, and his wi e carried 
ff a prisoner, she died soon after, from 
treatment which was experienced, He wes» 
d by the part which he took on_ the A 
merican side—died in tke vinetieth year 

page. eS 









George Read, of Delaware—An eminent ~ 
interesting, a 


chant, fond of literature, a terse, sententions ~ 


Nassau Hall College, a political writer Of 
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THE TELESCOPE. | 





—_— : 
_ . John Penn, of North Carolina, uneducated 
_ yn eatly life ; became a lawyer, and eminent, 


4 ag Watson, of Pennsylvania, a lawyer, 
ef rare capacity, and of surpassing faculties 
|’ asa speaker and writer, and efficient political 
_ essayist, the principal advocate of the Con- | 
' ¢titution of 1737, in the Pennsylvania Conven- | 
tion, professor of law, one of the judges of the , 
preme Court of the United States. His 
+ pry is replete with valuabléinformation | 
 yand political anecdote. 
- Garter Braxton, of Virginia, a planter, be- 
~ game a merchant, lost all, and died of a broken 


John Morton, of Pennsylvania, a surveyor, 
ofthe General Assembly of Pennsyl-| 

ja, a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
commonwealth, gave the casting vote of the 
» Pennsylvania delegation, for the declaration of 
independence, originally a ploughboy. 
Stephen Hopkins, of Rhode Island, a plain 

> farmer, surveyor, became speaker of the as- 
sembly, chief justice, then governor af Rhode 

_ Island, a man of superior sense, and a‘ good 
) and successful writer, a distinguished mathe- 
| matician, and natural philosopher, though bis ' 
‘education was slight, and a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. His signa- 

© {ure of the declaration is the only crooked and 
by feeble one. “ As it indicates,” says his biog-! 
- rapher, “ a very tremulous hand, in perfect , 
' contrast with the bold and prominent writing 
_ of President Hancock, it may have engendered | 
| surmises unfavourable to the determined spi- 
it of Mr. Hopkins. We therefore state, that 

for a number of years previous, lie had been 
afflicted with a nervous affection, and when 
he wrote at all, which was seldom, he was 
— to guide his right hand with his 


Thomas M‘Kean, of Pennsylvania, alawyer 
of great abilities and ardent revolutionary pa- 
| triotism, chief justice - the Meech gt th, 
governor, died eighty-three years old. His bi- 
ography ilissly sutbentic, and replete with 
instructive details. 
+» Somes Smith, of Pennsylvania, lawyer and 
_ surveyor, remarkable fo fcetjousnes and ec- 

ieeatticty, practised thelaw for mpwards of 
sixty years, died qnonagenarian. His article 
nt, 


pleasa 
‘ho se of Mar aps. educated én 
gland, an opulent planter, active milit 
officer, Deectdorc! chic? of the Virginia = 
| Titia, whom he bravely and skilfully headed 

- atthe siege of Yorktown, governor of Virginia, 

_ died in reduced circumstances, having made 

| enormous pecuniary sacrifices to the revolu- 

i cause. 

im ht Hawes,of North’ Carolina, a suc- 
- cessful merchant, bred. a Quaker, died when 
» attending Congress, in 1779. 
| George Taylor, of Pegugylvania, on arriving 
> ia America from Ireland} bound bimself for a 
| term of years, as a common labourer, at the 

works at Durham on the Deleware, near 

Gay was made clerk to the works, «the 

¥ Oprietor dying, he espoused his widow, and 

‘final iy became himself owner of the whole, 

> \Bmassed a large fortune, zot into the provin- 

assembly, a member of business—-Nothing 

bre is recollected of him in the vicinity of 

bis residence, than that “he was a fine man 
and a furious whig.” 

J Hart, of New Jersey, a farmer, sur- 

| Samed “ honest John,” had never held a pub- 

' hie office, when he was chosen a delegate to 
» Wongress, his farm pillaged and destroyed by 

be Hessians, his biography possesses a pe- 

_ @aliar interest, as a very edifying illustration 
Sfthe character and course of an American 

» Yeoman. 

Lewis Morris, of New York, gentleman far- 

_ Mer and large landed proprietor, his whole do- 
fi laid waste and ruined by the enemy, had 
~ three gallant sons in the field, the celebrated 
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Gouverneur Morris bis half brother. 
Waa. Ellery, of Rhode Island, a well educa 
lawyer, an early revolutionary patriot, a 
' usefal member of Congress, throughout 
~) Re war. “He often,” says his biographer, 
i ale of the signing of the Declaration of 
| nee, and he spoke of it as an event, 
whic many regarded with awe, perhaps, with 
+ ‘Meertainty, but mone with fear. He used to 
© felate, that be placed himself beside the Secre- 
‘ tary, Thorapson, and eyed each delegate close- 
yes he affixed hisname to the document, and 
* “Me saw dauntless resolution in every counte- 
“Rance, Ellery died a pain at rie age of 
-tiree, sitting upright in bed, and read- 
40g Tully’s Offices in the Latin. 


4 


© 





Of no distewper, of no blast he died, 
Mt fell like autumn-fruit that mellow’d Jong, 
wonder'd at becanse he fulls no sooner. 


d to wind up for fourscore ate 
ihe on twelve wittade ide! 





Lyman Hall, of Georgia, an emigra 
Connecticut, a well trained physician, a useful 
member of Congress, made great sacrifices, 
Governor of Georgia, 1783. 

Oliver Wolcott, of Connecticut, a graduate 
of Yale College, captain i: the army before 
the Revolution, studied medicine, a major 
general of militia, aided in conquering Bur- 
goyne, a judge, finally Governor of Connecti- 
cut. 

Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, an ac- 
complished lawyer and scholar, unrivalled at 
the bar of his state. After acquiring a com- 
peteut fortune in his profession, travelled with 
much eclat in Great Britain, one of the judges 


‘of the Supreme Court of New Jersey, em- 


barked early and vehemently in the Revolu- 
tion, surprised and captured by the enemy, 
and committed to the. common jail at New 
York. Congress directed General Washing- 
ton to interfere, in his , and threaten 
retaliation, his health d, his property 
devastated, died prematurely of complicated 
afflictions, occasioned by his patriot 

Button Gwinnet, of beorsia, 
merchant, became a planter, an en’ 
rebel ; president of the provincial cou 
ed in a duel with general M‘Intosh, 17 
the age of forty-five. 

Josiah Bartlett, of New Hampshire, a suc- 
cessful practitioner of medicine, a leading 
whig in his province, commanded a régiment, 
the first who voted in Congress for the Declar- 
ation, and the second who signed it, chief 
justice of New Hampshire, the first republican 
governor of that state. 

Phillip Livingston, of NewYork, one of the 
committee of five appointed to prepare the 
Declaration of Independence, a graduate of 
Yale College, a prosperous and honoured 
merchant, conspicuous member of the provin- 
cial Legislature, speaker, died while attend- 
ing tame in 1778, a martyr to his public 
zeal. 

Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, also one of 
the committee of five, apprentice to a shoema- 
ker, and pursued the business until after he 
was twenty-two years of age, travelled on foot 
with his tools, gaining a livelibood, nourished 
his mind by various reading, kept a country 
store, turned surveyor, applied himself to the 
law, acquired practice and fame, member of 
the colonial assembly, member of the Albany 
convention of 1754, judge of the superior 
court of Connecticut, twenty-three years, 
member of Congress from the opening of the 
first in 1774, down to the period of his death, 
in 1798, of great authority and usefulness, a 
member of the convention that framed the 
present constitution of the United States, 
took «a considerable and influential part in the 
debate, a senator in Congress, a shrewd and 
ready writer, a logical debater’ a model of 
probity, discretion, and steadfastness, as much 
revered as any patriot of the times. His biog- 
raphy is full of instruction, but prolix to te- 
diousness. 


The following remarks of the (Warren) Nor- 
thern Star, upon the practice of ot:taining money 
for sectarian purposes from the sick and dying, 
are so perfectly in harmony with our own ideas 
upou the subject, and, as we believe, so important 
in the priuciples on which they are predicted, 
that we copy them into our columns in the hope 
that thev may receive the serious attention of our 
readers. 


JUDGE TABER’S WILL. 


The Supeme Court of this state, have con 
firmed the decision of the Probate Court 
the town of Newport, with regard toa be- 
jae made by the late Judge ‘Taber, to the 

alvinistic Baptist Society in that place. 
We have not the shadow of a doubt, that 
both Courts made their decisions in strict con- 
formity to the letter of the law, unswayed by 
fear or favor, But, notwithstanding all this, 
we are sorry the money has gone where, it 
has—was obtained as it was—and is to be 
appropriated to the use itis. .We are sorry 
it has gone to a religious society, because we 
do not believe that Constant Taber had any 
rightto establish a religion for posterity. And 
does he not, by this bequest of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, the interest of which 1s to be 
appiopriated to the advancement of Calvin- 
ism, exercise an influence over the religion of 
others after death? And it is also a fact that 
fands for the support of any religion, are cal- 
culated to make cepectine. Because, if any 
denomination have money at their command, 

i Mige an influence over the minds 
fut exercise were 
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from by law—the moment it becomes _necedlyjsin erowil,40 GNyilice office in Henry-st. 

for a man ® profess a religion in order to fai alety, the new asebts came in for their 

come eligible to office, that moment he throws 

aside all cigs pom makes religion a step- 
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stone to political 
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a share for the glittering ore. 

We are sorry the money was 
the manner it was: Because, i 
the case that feeblé old age is wo 


wate 


int out the true time: 


has eer 
turn his wealt 


few thousands. 


true religion, Money is the root of all evil 


subservient to her will. 


standard of relgious 
spot where Roger Wi 


plishing this end by a want of the means. 


WSTCH BURNING IN DUBLIN 


on a nearer approa 





And if a. man sce, 
of the Church, he will 
have an inducement to cover himself with 
the clerical mantle, that he may come.in for 


in 

ften 
upon 
in an indirect way, by interested men, until it | 
is induced to part with that, which, in the full 
vigor of hits faculties, and in the full possess- 
ion of his intellectual powers he would retain. 
Aman has an undoubted right to bequeath 
his property to whomsoever he will; and we 
should be among the last to deprive him of 
that privilege ; but let him bestow these gifts 
while reason yet retains her seat, and his fac- 
ulties are ina situation to do justice to his 
‘intentions. A proper state of the bodily func- 
tons is as necessary to the health of the mind, 
as a perfect organization of the wheels ofa 
is to have the hands on its face to 
There can 

ly be a‘ differnce of opinion upon this 

subject; all will admit that a man should not 
be so wrought upon, after old age or sickness 

his mind, as to be induced to 
h into a differeng channel than 
that which in the enjoyment of health he had 
intended. Let every one give freely, but let | works together. My reasons for thus sweep- 
none have money extorted from them through ing at the whole system is, not that I believe 
fear ; if they give it to save themselves from | it totally useless, but that I believe it does 
future punisment, they are little better than 
the Roman Catholic, who amassesa_ million 
of dollars at the price of his soul, and theu on 
his death-bed buys it back of the priest for a 


We are sorry the money is to be appropria- 
ted as.it is: Why; money is calculated to 
build up those sects that have it, but it is not 
common that it adds to the advancement of 


and although it is not right that we should 
impute evil motives to all, yet we do know 
that many people will do improper things 
when there is money in the way, that they 
would not do if there was none. Aided by 
wealth, religious power could plaee her foot 
on our political institutions, and make them 
Money could rear 
the Moslem on these shores, and plant — the 
persecution on the ver 
il 


an immense crowd of men, women and chil- | every thing. 
dren (between four and five hutdred persons) | debt, lived comfortably and happy, aud made 
were observed rushing down Marlborough- | money; every merchant that knew him» was 
street, near to St. Thoma’s Church, shouting | ready to make a polite bow—each knew, him 
and yelling, and tossing up something into |as one of your cash men and liked his custom, 
the air which was sometimes caught by one, |The mechanie shook him by the hand, and 
and sometimes by another, and occasionally | begged his company to dinner, hoping to get a 
fell to the earth, where there was a scramble | 
for it, andit was again tossed from one to 
another,amidst the most diabolical yells, which 
, were distinguished to J 
be, “ A witch!” “A witch! Burn the witch!” ; half this world , but that is no ¢ tion to 
“Drown the witch!” She proved to be a| us. 

very decently-dressed, dwarfish, deformed; By some fatality, however, Timothy found 
of | female, whom these monsters had suddenly | out there was such athing as credit, He 
seized upon; and whenever she fell to the | began soon to have many running accounts 
earth, during their tossings, fiend-liké women | and seldom paid for what he got; it soon fol- 
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share of mud and abuse. At the Post-office 
afew policemen luckily came up, and were 
mpelled to do ample justice with their sticks 
on the savage crowd before they got the poor 
creature into the Police-office. She was not 
able to speak for some time, from if! usa 
and terror; and then returned lively thanks 
to her deliverers; she gave her name, and 
said she resided with a relative, Mrs. ———, 
at No.—, in Camden-street: and observed, 
that though she had been frequently gazed 
at, so as to distress her feelings, she had nev- 
er before met with violence. She was sent 
home the back way, after some time, with an 
escort of police. ‘The transaction can be 
borne testimony to by hundreds‘ of persons in 
the neighbourhood above-mentioned, for the 
disturbance was such, that every window was 
thrown up as the savages approached. And 
this is in the capital of Ireland! and in the 
ninefeenth century — Dublin paper. 


FROM THE NOSTHERN STAR. 
DEBT AND CREDIT. 


I dislike the whole matter of debt and cred- 
it—from my heart I dislike it; and think the 
|man who first invented a ledger, should be 
hung in effigy, with his invention tied to his 
feet, that his neck might support him aué his 








tore mischief than gocd—produces more 
trouble than accomodation, and destroys more 
fortunes than it creates honestly. These 
opinions are not ofa recent date with me; 
they are those upon which I set out in early 
life, and as I grew older I became more and 
more confirmed in them, not that I changed 
my practice while I held fast my profession, 
and got my fingers burned at last by trusti 
my name in a day-book. Nor did I do this 
because I could not see the evil effects of 
credit around me in every shape and form. 
And a visit this morning to ny old friend, 
Timothy Coulter, called the subject up so 
forcibly, that I concluded to write a line on 
it. His last cow was sold by the constable 
this very morning for six dollars, though she 
cost him sixteen, and they have not left an 
ear of corn in his crib, or.a bushel of rye in 


r Y |his batn, much less any of his stock—it was 
liams first bowed the 


knee to thank his God for freedom of opinion! 
Money can do all this, and there are. men in 
the world, who are only deferred from accom- 


what is called the winding up the concern: 
and he is now on kis good , behaviour, for I 
heard one of his creditors say, thatif things 
did not go on very straight, he would walk 
him off to the country prison ship. ‘Thus has 
ended Timothy’s game of debt and credit. 
When he first commenced farming, hewwas as 
industrious and promising a young man as was 





On St John’s Day, Sunday last, the 24th | to be found ; he worked day and night, counted 
of June, about four o’ciock in the afternoon, |the cost and pondered on the purchase of 


For a year ortwohe kept outof 















|job from him : and even the lawyer, in contem- 
plation of his high character, tipped his “bea- 
iver as he passed him, with a sign as much as 
ito say, Tim, you have more sense than 


rashed upon her with horrid shcieks, tearing ‘lowed, that: the inquiry, “doT really want 
her clothes to pieces, all parties crying out; /| this article?” before he bought it, was neglect- 
“ Now we have her!” “ Now. we have her !” | ed: then the price was frequently not asked > 


| 








“ We'll burn or drown her!” and directing | then he began to be careless about pay day ‘ 


their course to the river, At length a young | his accounts stood—be disputed them when 


torn to erie 
mob, decline 


“ The witch’s husband !” 
him, and 


ed from. head to foot. In maki 
down Cumberland-st, and Mec 
street, he app 


ded him, and two 


. 





Ne 
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gentleman, apparently about 13, afier ap- | rendered—was sued—charged with cost, and 
pealing to several well dressed speciators to 
aid him in saving the poor womun from being | a a 
Which they from terror of the after a 
doing ; rushed into the midst of 
these hell-hounds, and courageously. bore the 
helpless female under one arm, while with 
the other he made his way through the ‘crowd, 
who then directed theif vengeance against 
him; crying out, “Phe witch’s husband !” 
x ‘ A * The witeh’s 
usband !’—pushing, pulling and» trippin 
iting him with mud, and vehi 
came,to their hands: so that he was bedaub- 
his way 
burgh- 
ealed to three or four soldiers 
who were looking on, who directly surroun- 


perhaps, slyly, with interest too,and he became 
borrower before long ; but his friends 
awsuit had brought them their money 
were ready to trust him again, and he was 
realy tobuy. ‘The same farce ..was, played 
over and over, untilnow the end. of these 
things has come : and, poor fellow, he is turn- 
‘ed cut inthe wide world without a friend, 
save a wife and six miserable babes. 

Lasked the constable for a sight of the 
execution, aud be showed it to me. It was 
issued by young squire Bell, and [ could not 
but recollect how different was the history of 
this man to.that of Timoth. Young Bell wasa 


bo menced this life with nothin 
but health and a trade— but he : 
sacred maxim, “pay as you 
ently told me, he found little dif i 
‘king to his text. The nevessanes of hi 
are few, and ipdustry secures them to every 
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man ; it is the elegancies of life that empty. 
the purse—the knick-knacks of fas ic 
atification of pride —-and the indulgeité of 
roar, that makes aman poor. To guard 
inst these, some resolution is necess 
and this resolution once formed, is mut 
strengthened and guarded by the habit of pay- 
ing for’everv article we buy atthe time. If 
we do so, we shall seldom purchase what our 
circumstances will not afford 
This was exactly the manner in which Jack 
Bell proceeded. Habit, strengthened by long 
continuance, and supported by reason, became 
second nature. His business prospered; his 
old purse became filled with Spanish dollars ; 
all his purchases being made for cash, were 
favourable, and by, always knowing how he 
stood with the world, he avoided all derange- 
ment in his affairs. He is now the squire of a 
little village, with a good property, a profit- 
able busines, and the respect of all who know 
him 





Poetry. 


VERSES WRITTEN ON THE SEVERITY 
OF WINTER. 


While the fierce winter rages all around, 4 
And the hard earth’s with frosty fetters bound ; 
While clothes its surface a thin garb of snow, 
And rapid rivers now no longer flow: 

‘Tho’ keen the piercing cold, the vital flood, 

‘The rich can warm with raiment, fire and food; 

But whence the poor enable to sustain 

Oppressive want, and hunger’s urgent pain? 

How is it, naked, hungry—they can bear, 

In their defenceless state, the piercing air? 

Whence shall their wants the justsupply receive ? 

Ought man refuse, when God empow’rs to give ? 

None can—but those in whom compassion fails ; 

In whom nor loveofGod nor man prevails ; 

In whom all serious sense of duty’s lost, 

Colder their hearts than snow, and harder than 
the frost. 








EE 


Summary. 





THE CARRIER’S ADBRESS, 
FOR 1828. 
Our patrons myst know that we could not appear 
With this our address, at the first of the year ; 
But now we present it, with feelings sincere, 
And wish our kind patronsa Harry New Year, 


For the paper we bring you, the price is but 


low, 
Yet affords so much light, that it’s useful you 
know ; 


And we brave through the storm though our wa- 
ges are small, ‘ 
But a new year’s donation will make up for all. 


Yet we make no demands of shillings or pence, 
And hope that by this, we shall give no offence ; 
But if our good patrons have ought to bestow, 
We'll thankfully take it, and cheerfully go. 


So this our address we leave in your care, 

To give to the children, toread or to tear; 

And if you've no gift, your good will we implore, 

And we’ll bring you the paper as we have here- 
tofore. 


-_——— 


ANOTHER im.—In passing along the other day;a 
very respect Quaker or Friend,, beckoned. to me; 
caliaten 1 approached him he said that an “ opera- 
tion” had recently been performed by Dr. Mott, upon 
an aged person, in the upper part of Broadway, which 
soon proved fatal. It consisted in cutting out a por- 
tion of the Jaw Bone. The information was de 
from Dr. Matt’s own student, who considered the op 
eration wrong. In conclusion, the Quaker remarked, 
that it might be said “ Another Victim Slain.” 


—_- 


A Dector in New-York, a short time ago, adminis- 
tered Mercury or Calomel to a child, which fell into 
itslimbs and rendered it unable towalk. The mother 
went back and wished to know further about the com- 
plaint, when ‘the Physican endeavored to mako her 
believe the child had taken poison, asking if there 
had been none about the house. She then took it to 
a Botanical Practitioner, who stated that the child had 
lost the use of its limbs by taking mercury. He ad- 
ministered medicine which soon cured it. 

The wise Doctor knew well that poison had been 
given, but he endeavored to make the woman believe 
that it had taken it by accident, when the fellow must 
have known that he gave it himself! ! 


A few days since a person informed me that his 
child was taken unwell, and Dr. —~——, of this city 
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following note received a few days’ since, tliro’ 
te medium: of the Post Office, shows haw enraged the 
Devil and his imps have becony at the exhibition of 
plain teuth.—-Ep. Te. 


“ Si#—You will be publicklyporsewhipped, if you 


pur concens and 


er avd more honored than such a damned fool as you 
are—as you deserve nothing more or less than a re- 
ver ing, you will get one—of a 

STUDENT OF MEDICINE.” 
Kckford says—a Poltroon—a damned 







“ 


outla ing of a seat in hell. 
“y hear more of me hereafier, if you don’t 
beep to home. 


$. MEDICINE.* 
“ Al hint is sufficient.” 


From the Charleston Courier. 

Mr. Epirror—From a gentleman arrived in town 
from Walterboro’, | ave been able to collect the fol- 
jon 06 particulars of the escape from Jail of the swo 
isous’ : 

The old man told his son he thought they could get 
out, if he had something to work with, when the’ son 
went to the head of the bed, and handed him an au- 
ger, with which he commenced boring holes in the 
upper ceiling, and spread a‘blanket on the floor to 
catch the chips as they drop during which time 
he kept his son walking the room to prevent suspicion, 
and when any noise was heard, he stopped his work 
and filled up the heles with potatoes. The day after 
he had finished boring the’holes, and had nothing to 
do but cut between them and take out the pieces, the 
carpenters came to work on the roof of the jail, im- 
/ mediately over where the holes were bored, and 
working with their hammers: and axes, started the 
potatoes with which they were filled up, and caused 
them to fall out. ~ The old man, fearful that his plot 
would be discovered, complained of being unwell, 
and stated that his head ached him so badly he could 
not stand the noise the carpenter made, begging the 
sheriff to have them removed to some other part of 
the building, until he recovered his illness—which the 
sheriff, with his usual kindness, i diately plied 
with. That night they took out the piece, tied their 
blankets together, and attached one end to a rafter. 
The old man went out first, carrying his auger. When 
he got to the ground, he did not wait fur his son, who 
was not quite so active as the father, but proceeded to 
the Club House, a short distance off, and waited until 
he came up. They then made for the bridge leading 
towards their home, where they threw their auger into 
the swamp. They hed the pl of Mr. Ash, 
where they no doubt went for the purpose of taking 
his life, as it was about eight miles from their difect 
couse home. Two horses had been hitched in the 
woods, to facilitate their flight, where there were also 
two guns. The patrol in ‘heir search, came actoss 
the horses and secured them, with the guns. They 
then, of course, had no hopes of escape. It will be 
recollected that Mr. Ash was the magistrate who com- 
mitted them, afier a long and troublesome investiga- 
tion of two or three days, in the course of which, from 
fifty to sixty witnesses were examined, and the tesii- 
mony was not sufficient to commit them, until young 
Crosby turned states’ evidence, \and revealed the 
whole. They are now confined im strong irons. Their 
escape has caused a great deal of alarm and expense 
to the citizens and the sheriff. The humanity of the 
latter is well known, and ought to be remembered. I 
further understand, that he promptly paid over to the 
ageut of the negro, the $100 reward that was offered ; 
and the citizens made up a sum of $30 in addition, 
for his good conduct in protecting the life of bis mas- 
ter. JUSTICE. 








RemarxaBtt Drsper ition —Greatconsternation has 
been created at Houlogne by news of the imprison- 
meut at Paris of a geutieman well known tothe gamb- 
ling circles in that place, for a most flagrant and cap- 
ital offence. “The person:in question is an knglish 
ficld-officer, whose name, as his trial has not yet com- 
meuced, for the sake of his afflicted relatives, we must 
withhold at present from publicity. ‘The officer Jeft 
Boulogne some months since for Paris, where he has 
subsequently resided. It appears that goaded to des- 

ration by a series of bad luck, he ae risked and 
lost large successive sums, at one of the principal gam- 
ing-houses in Paris. In this“ Hell” that man contin- 
ued to pla;, till, with ruin and disgrace for bis only 
prospect, he d on tha; degp whieh 
has ended in a ruin only more S$guoninious and com- 
plete. The sums of money won at this Hell are nev- 
er left in the house, but carried away in a fiacre, plun- 
der its contents, and fly, was the desperate scheme 
laid by thisunfortunate young mau. To stand any 
chance, however, of success, it was of course vecessa- 
ry tw procure assistance ; for which purpose he en- 
gaged six men connected with the iron founderies near 
Panis to assist in his attempt, by a bribe of large a- 
mount (1000f each,) alleging to them that his object 
was to seize and elope with a young lady would be in 
a carriage at a given place, and at a given hour. !n- 
timation, however, of the scheme, was received by 
the police, and the officer was seized about one hour 
before the fixed time for the committal df the deed, 
with pistols concealed on his person. He is, of course, 
imprisoned, avd now awaits his trial. {It is proper to 
state, that we have heard from very good authority, at 
Paris, that this unfortunate geutleman was considered 
to be decided]y insane. 





Tne Easterns Wan —The Turkish throne is totter- 
ing on the brink of destruction. The Mahometan 
empire is on the verge of dissolution. Lveuts are un- 
doubtedly about to transpire in the East, of a charae- 
ter the most eg one, aul momentous. It is sup. 
posed by many, that the fifth vial of wrath mentioned 
in the A lypse, was poured out at the time of the 
French Revolution aud the wars of Napoleon; and 
that the sixth is now about being poured out by the 
destruction of te Turkish empire, If this supposi- 
tion is correct, we are indeed “on the ere of @ great 









ed the leet under bbrahim Pacha in Neva- 
rine, 1718 guns, and destroyed almost the 
whole wi capturing any, the Turks setiing fire 


to their own vessels ra than have therm taken. Of 
their 66 vessels of war, only eight were left afloat! 
The British had 75 killed and’197 wounded: the 
French, 45. killed, 79 severely wounded, and 68 
wounded I-ss severely. It appears that the Russians 
wid not suffer much. ‘The loss of the Turks is said 
to have been terriffic. Jn one of their largest ships, 
650 men were killed, and in another, 400!—Aati 
Universalist. 


From the Greensboro’ (N.C.) Patriot. 
Frtexp Stranct.—The following circumstance may 
serve as an additional one to confirm the opinion that 
free labor is cheaper than slave labor; perhaps it may 
be worthy of a place in the columus of the Patriot. 

A farmer, a slaveholder, hivivg in Virginia, came in- 
to Guilford’County, with a view of purchasing a quan- 
tity of pork, he talled at the dwelling of —————. 
The ietor was uot at the house at the time, but 
was likely to return soon, he told the woman, if she 


would send pne of pipe -gegroes to ye up his horse 
and feed hM, he w rry until her husband re- 
turned. She observ held ne slaves, but that 


she herself could feed rse. The stranger tarried 
until the man of the house came home, when ke in- 
uired of him “ how it came to Aces without 
vi be so amply supplied with buildings, neat 
and e' his vera pe well filled, sy me 
st nd in good repair. while [ with sixty slaves, 
do tform as much labor annvfilly as a Ts to 
be eff€cted on your farm by yourself and a little son, 
while | am forced to apply to those who do not hold 
slaves, to procure subsistence for my bands? It isa 
mystery to me.” The Guilford farmer observed to 
him, that, he did what be could himself, that when 
business fas pressing he hired hands for a few days, 
as occasion required, that when the call was over he 
then dismissed them, and no longer incurred the ex- 

nse of feeding useless hands. The result was the 
jarmer supplied the slave holding gentleman with pork 
perhaps to the amount of 3,000 weight. 















Taverxs wrrnout Bar-Roous.—In a late journey of 
several hundred miles in the New-England States, I 
met with two public houses without bar rooms, and it 
gives me pleasures to say that these were the best con- 
ducted inns | met within the journey. For neatness, 
eoinfort, and quiet, they differed in no respect from a 
genteel private dwelling. Liquors might be had, if 
wanted for refreshment, but they were only brought 
forward when asked for, frum a sideboard or a closet, 
and were not set out to view in many a labelled decan- 
ter, obtruding themselves upon you in the first room 
you entered. As there was no bar, there were of 
course 1.0 bar-haunters. All the guests you saw were 
travellers like yourself, stopping for refreshments and 
rest ‘ 
Bar-rooms aré by no means a necessary append: 

to a tavern, as oe instances may show a the 
contrary, they are a t nuisance. How annoying 
to travetlers, jally to ladies, to know that in 
part at jeast, of the house in which they are to 

the night, filth and tippling are privileged, if not ev- 
en revelling and profaneness. Many a lady, pot to 
speak of her fellow-travellers of the other sex, eats 
her meals with a poorer stomach for the. dirtiness of 
the bar,room, and sleeps the less lightly forthe voices 
sne hears, * or thinks she hears,” from the same a- 
partment. Why should the bouse of repose; the pro- 
lessed *-home of the stranger” be mace the haunt of 
dissipation ?— Christian Spectator. 


Tromas Jerrenson.—The stature of Jefferson was 
lofty and erect ; his motions flexible aud easy, neith- 
er remarkable for, nor deficient in grace, and agility ; 
that he was accustomed, in the society of children, 
of which he was fond, to practise feats which few 
could imitate. His countenance was open as. day, 
and its generakexpressions that of good will and kind- 
ness, which, as occasion offered, was lit up bya beam- 
ing enthusiasm lis benevolence and kindness had 
no litite. AJl that mortal could do to lessen the mass 
of human distress, he did. Oncor occasion, when 
president, passing on horseback a stream in Virgima, 
he way accosted by a feeble beygar, who implored his 
aid to h@lp him over it. Without hesitation, he car- 
ried him rt behind h:m; and, on the beggar telling 
him that he had neglected bis wallet, he, as good bu- 
moredly, recrossed the stream, aud brought it to him. 

Smit’s Memoir. 

Loxpon.—In 1821, this overgrown city contained 
gentlemen bearing the following names, than which 
none ould be more approprigte to their trades, pro 
fessions. and habits, viz: Dukn, tailor: Gibiet? and 
Bull, butchers; Trvefitt, wig-maker ; Cutmore, eat- 
sing-house-keeper ; Loifit, fish-monger ; Stall, Strong, 
Rack’em, attoruies ; Whippy, saddler; Breadeut, ba- 
ker Coldman, undertaker; I!’icks, tallow-chandlet: 
Bringlowaud Puke, apothecaries . and Messrs Board 
did I’lank. carpenters 'n the Langbouin Uinambers, 
Fenchurchestreet, at the same time, four several count- 
ing-louses were actually occupied by Messrs. Stick, 
Pain, Death and Graves. ‘The iollowing curious names 
may also be met with: Messrs. Pretty, Petlove, Pick- 
up, Lrane, Littlechild, Godsmark, Bucket, Tubb, 
Ksettle, Pott, Trplady, Drinkell, &c.; Graves and 
Churchyard; Wood and Coles ; Burn, Crisp, aud 
Fry.—Notes of a Bookworm. 


From the Castine American. 
Unnarry Occunnence.—On Wednesday last, a pro- 
mising child, son of Mr. David Sawyer of this town, 
was so badly injured as to cause its death on the tol- 
lowing morning. Mrs. Sawyer. gbe mother, who was 
engaged in washing omc clothes, took from otf the 
firea kettle of boiling water, which she set ypon the 
hearth and went a few feet from it for the purpose of 
getting some clothes. She had brtjust taken them up 
when shg heard the child whom she supposed at some 
castance froin the fice, cry out; upon turning 
round discovered that he had wards iniw 
the kettle; from whieh she e 
possible, and imiunediately | 
ance, but without any 


































was sent forto attend it. He dealt outa -| crisis,” and live in a t Hi th rid. 
der (Tartar Emetic) but the child refused to take it-| ! hak have Cpbeationlh * eeeiuealir. + blow has 
it beads ‘ene aye tosh the head and ie bonne te te 
po macy atten ne “of eens * of the dias 

ing which continued ; meni } der, the Allied British, French 
such will be doctored fashionably if all mirals, v ‘ 
meee ne eee ae: Peo 
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attack? re? 


, | year ago, and took the following method of arresting > F 







assiat | clined 
\ | ey is forthe Teléscope ; now sir, as | did not receive 





a trade. Se one was no apparent need of such 
as as the fa! was an independent man ; stil! 
the old man conceived that it was necessary, and of. 
ten made the observation, that “ hé who has a trade 
has an estate’? The young man duly served histime 
and became a complete masier of bis trade; and this 
son had the happiness to contribute to the case and 
support of his truly respectable parent in bis old age— 
(who had lost through misfortune, his immense pro- 
perty,) and while performing this pleasing sacred duty, 
his talents aud in -us*ry raised him to an enviable gj: 
uation in lile.— Troy Budget, 



































From the Western Carolinian, 
Mr. Wrirre—Please insert in your paper, the fal. 
lowing Temperance Anecdote. A physician in New 
England, of a facetious disposition, who had long 
practised, according to the customs of the day, giving 
and receiving wine and spirits in the social circle, be- 
came convinced of the evil of such a course abouta 


the influence ofcustom. Having several friends one — 
day at his own house, he had hisdecanters produced) 
as usual, and said to the company, ** Gentlemen, wil] 
you help yourselves? Here are wine, and brandy, — 
and gin, and arsenic; all are poisons; some slower jy 


their ee than others, but equally sure; take | 
your choice.” “4 


STEAM BOATS.— The steam vessels which navigate 
the tranquil waters of the Ohio are built of stories, and 
being of vast dimensions carry three or.four hundred 
of ene a who are accommodated with board, 
washing, lodging, and all other necessaries, and trans. 
ported the distance of 1500 miles, for about eight 

nds. The upper story of these vessels is surrounded 
y a spacious balcony, and virandan, on which the 
passengers take their exercise, and this station being 
of a considerable height, affords a view of the varied 
scencry during the passage. 


York, (U. C.) Dec. 6.—We mistake the pees ag. 
pect of the British Cabinet and House of Commons 
very much indeed, if next February or March does 
not end the Eari of Dalhousie’s and Sir Peregrine's so. 
journing on this sidé the Atlantic. It is of no use send. 
ing Governors here who will not governas the great bod 
of the people desire. They nierely alienate the af- 
fections of the colonies from Great Britain and pay 
the way for a revolution. We have heard it-said ther 
the strict and invariable practice ofthe legislature of 
England, hewever good, could often be di 


with on this side the Atlantic in provincial 
to great advantage ; and it will beso bye a 
Gasetle. 


FaMictart¥Y ON SHORT ACQUAINTANCE.—A gentleman 
and lady travelling from Philadelphia to New- York, 
were gratifi ise @fentions of another gentle 
man, who, ity and politeness, so ingratiated 
himself on't y, that the care of the lady was 

to himahd the Philadelphian returned home, 
afterwards, with customary politeness, 
oO change a one hundred dollar note forthe 
dy,at a brokers, and left the house for tat pu 
since which, he has thot favoured the lady va ber 
change or his company, but took the stege for New- 
Haven. So much tor cOtfiding in strangers. 
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A Friendto Temperance, 
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A riot took place in St. Lawrence suburbs, Montre- 
al, in consequence of a deceased member Of a fire club 
having been lifted "frum his grave. The body, with 
that of a child, was {6nd at a certain house, panly 
dissected inconsequewpe, the other members of the 
Club tore down the louse. . The medical students i» 
that place are saidto uncc mmonly bold im their 
operations, and to cai the feelings of the rela- 
tions and friends of » whose bodies are mare 
subjects for their lectures. 



























































The president of the United States has directed & 
circular to be drawn up, addressed to some of our 
consuls in foreign parts, requesting them to prociirt 
“all such trees and plants from otber counties, not 
heretofore known in th-: United States, as may aives 

ronise, under proper cultivation, of flourishing and. 
roding poatul as well as superior varieties of sucht 
as are already cultivated here.” 




































































GAMING AND SUICIDE. 

A letter trom a gentleman in Paris, to his cores- 
pondent in England, cated Aug. 17, inentions thatou 
the day previous, the bodies of four indivquals, wy 
had committed suicide, were lying unburied in thet 
city, and thatthe death of every oue of them was oC 
casioned by the passion ofgaming. ‘The Conmmissat) 
of Policeinformed him, that out of three or four 
hundred suicides comnitted annually in Paris, seven 
éights of the nuinber might be attributed to the same 
cause. 








































































Distressixc Accipent -—\Ve regret to learn that two 
friends residing mm Halifax tawnsbip, i this county, 
were out on a hunting expedition Jast week, avd ove 
of them seeing in the bushes and mistaking the deer 
skin with which the knapsack of the other was cover 
ed, for a Deer, discharged his rifle and shot bis con- 
pauion dead. ‘I'he deceased was Christian Mesnet. 

Harrisbtrg Chron. 






























































William Warren. professing to be a physi¢iat', 
was tried at Albany, and found guilty of a misde- 
meanour in adniinistering arsenic as a medicine to 
John Hogle, which killed bim. He was found guilty, 
and sevteneed to three year’s imprisonment=in the 
country jail, 
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A HINT TO THE CARRIER. 
New-York, Dec. 29th, 1827. 
Mr. Epiton—t wish to know how you would like te 
sav for a good fat turkey atthe market, and expect te 
otek it sent howe to your dwelling ; but when you fe- 
turn home with a keen app in expectation of a de- 
licious dinner, the Turkey bad vot arrived, 1 ain 10: 
to think yon would be disa ted. * Every 
Saturday when Lget home from work, my first ingur- 
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it last week, | take tris method of infouming you'that 
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whet my appetite for it mae se,” 
unig, | shall heh ny appetite ee STEWART,” 









Rear of 118 Wooster 


